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from, though intimately associated with, the intel-
lectual vigour shown by Shakespeare and Spenser
and other giants. A little must now be said about
them, however, as contributions to English literature.
Whether it was written before or after or concur-
rently with the several portions of " The Arcadia "
and " Astrophel and Stella," both which were evi-
dently produced in scraps and at intervals, " The
Defence of Poesy'* may most conveniently be
noticed first. It was clearly a direct outcome of
Sidney's studies as president of the Areopagus, and
the conclusions set forth in it cannot have much
varied from those formed when he was in frequent
counsel with Spenser in 1579 an^ soon after.

Of older date than any other English treatise on
poetry, unless we reckon as such George Gascoigne's
" Certain Notes of Instruction concerning the Making
of Verse or Rhyme/' a small technical manual pub-
lished in 1575, Sidney's "Defence" heralded the
revival of an art that had fallen into contempt. He
looked back with reverence to Chaucer, " of whom,"
he said, " truly I know not whether to marvel more,
either that he, in that misty time, could see so
clearly, or that we, in this clear age, go so stum-
blingly after him." He acknowledged that "The
Mirror for Magistrates," the first instalment of
which, with his friend Sackville's Induction, ap-
peared in 1559, was "meetly furnished of beautiful
parts." And in the Earl of Surrey's lyrics, only
printed in 1551, four years after the author's death,
he found " many things tasting of a noble birth and
worthy of a noble mind." But the " Defence " was